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IT’S 5,000,000-1 RATIO FOR SEPTEMBER 


The curtain rose last week on one of the biggest education stories of the past 
several years. "Project Stratovision"--whereby five million students in parts of six 
midwestern states will be invited to join in one big class taught by high-flying tele- 
vision--will get off the ground in September 1960. Within the next several weeks the 
project, unveiled at a press conference in Chicago, will enter the planning and pro- 
gramming stage, with Purdue University acting as host school. 





Briefly, the stratovision telecast will work like this: films, video tape, and oc- 
casional live programs will be transmitted to a DC-7 circling some 20,000 feet over 
north central Indiana. The plane will relay the programs to some 13,000 schools within 
a 150-to-200-mile radius or 400-mile diameter. Programs will go out on two "broad band" 
channels at half-hour intervals for six hours, a total of 24 lessons, four days out of 
five. A highly important phase of the experimental program will be the test use of two 
"narrow band" channels which, if successful, could open up a whole new spectrum of chan- 
nels. Taking part in the narrow band experiment will be 10 or 12 selected schools, 
which will also receive broad band reception to avoid possible interruption to lessons. 


Program budget through the first year of operation has been set at $7 million. The 
Ford Foundation has set aside $4.5 million as grants to be used as the need arises. 
Costly services and equipment will be provided by Westinghouse, General Dynamics Corp., 
and CBS Laboratories, and further grants will be sought from other industrial groups. 

tates involved are Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 





Project Stratovision is described by its sponsors as an effort to provide higher 
quality education at a lower cost per unit. Its potential is tremendous. It may be 
that in years to come it will indeed be regarded as the major breakthrough in a techno- 
logical era. On the other hand, its problems, both administrative and curricular, are 
legion. Not the least of these are legal decisions which must be faced. But, says 
President Hovde of Purdue University, "we know this. That's what an experimental pro- 
gram is for." (EDUCATION U.S.A., next week, will discuss further some of the problems.) 





-—— THESE EDUCATORS WILL CHART THE COURSE 





Created to give guidance to the entire project, the Midwest Council on Airborne 
Television Instruction has been developed as a policy-making and program-making 
group. Members of the council are: Supt. of Schools Samuel M. Brownell of Detroit, 
chairman; Novice G. Fawcett, president of Ohio State University; John Guy Fowlkes, 
school of education, University of Wisconsin; Lyman V. Ginger, dean, school of 
education, University of Kentucky; E. E. dolt, state superintendent of public 
instruction for Ohio; President Frederick L. Hovde of Purdue University; John W. 
Taylor, executive director of the Chicago Educational Television Assn.; President 
Herman B Wells of Indiana University; and Supt. of Schools Benjamin C. Willis of 
Chicago. President and chief executive officer of the council is John E. Ivey, Jr., 
former executive vice-president of New York University. 
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THE KEY TO SCHOOL SUPPORT 


W. A. Shannon, executive director of the National School Boards Assn., last week 
listed a series of actions which could lay strong foundations for healthy school board- 
superintendent relationships. Speaking before a group of administrators during the 
three-day 47th annual Schoolmen's Week at the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Shannon 
laid the blame for breakdown in cooperative effort to a “deterioration of understand- 
ing and a loss of confidence among individuals and groups." 





As a first step, he proposed a series of open community meetings to help determine 
local school philosophy and goals. "It takes no great strain of the imagination," he 
said, "to realize that participation is the real key to support." 





As a second step, the school boards' director suggested organization of committees 
to develop personnel policies. Committees involving teachers should be weighted in 
favor of teachers; those involving nonprofessional staff, weighted in favor of the lat- 
ter. After committees have completed their assignments, their reports should be dis- 
cussed and acted upon at a special open meeting called by the superintendent with the 
board. Administration of personnel policies, Mr. Shannon believes, represents the best 
chance for effective cooperation between superintendents and school boards. In this 
connection, he directed criticism at some superintendents when he said: "A few super- 
intendents lack the courage to make a firm nomination for appointment of personnel. 
They really prefer to give the board a list of names from which the board may make its 
own choice." ' 





The need for better understanding among board members, administrators, teachers, 
students, and parents, Mr. Shannon continued, can be accomplished in part by exchange 
of information among these groups, either verbally or through education publications. 
"School board members depend heavily on their superintendents for information, guidance, 
and leadership," he said. "Board members expect their superintendents to gather an 
abundance of information about their local school systems and to share this informa- 
tion with the board in a clear and concise manner." 





Finally, "the necessity for teamwork, in creating public understanding is highly es- 
sential." Individual teachers, because of their closeness to the public, play an im- 


portant role here, but it is also a vital part of the school boards' and superintendents’ 


job. "There is little hope of satisfactory school board-superintendent relationships 
so long as the public is presented with an image of chaos--or worse yet, no image at 
all. But with an informed citizenry, many things, including healthy professional rela- 
tionships, are indeed within our reach." 


-—— BRINGING IN THE SHEAVES 





From the wide open spaces within a 200-mile radius of Abilene, Kan., school chil- 
dren last week poured into the boyhood home of President Eisenhower to participate 
in ground-breaking ceremonies for the Eisenhower Memorial Library. Industrialists 
from many parts of the country were there, too, but the children, 4000 or more of 
them, got the most attention before arrival of the President himself. 





"We felt that this is the way the President, with his affection for his grand- 
children and his interest in all children, ~rould want it," said Kenneth Olson, ar- 
rangements chairman. "After all, this is going to be one of the great educa- 
tional sources for these children, their grandchildren, and generations to come." 





The program, complete with "Hail to the Chief" and a 2l-gun salute, featured 
an address by the President. It went off smoothly, but up to a few hours before 
the start Olson was rushed and harried. "The whole thing is kind of like the 
Kansas wheat crop," he said, as the hour approached. "We'll probably lose it 
three times before the crop is in." 
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, SSC OPES PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES. TV. RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 


Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
October 22, 1959 


Duty to Drop-Outs: Upbraiding or UPGRADING? 


A_ school system that doesn't quit on students who quit, Detroit gets cheers 
from Parade, the Sunday newspaper supplement, in "Bright Students: How Can We 
Keep Them From Quitting School?" Author Olga Curtis describes unusual "job up- 
grading" program that gives ex-students practical vocational cues without 
reproach, actually draws many high-IQ drop-outs back into classrooms. (Parade, 
Oct. 25) 





“Hard” vs. ‘Soft’ Battle Rages On 


Big Red Schoolhouse author Fred Hechinger is pitted against Helen Puner, 
children's book author and mother of three readers, in a Parents' magazine forum, 
"New 'Toughness' in Our Schools." In ‘The Good of It," HE points out that greatest 
impact is in homework, study habits. SHE, in ''The Bad of It," fears many schools 
trying "take ‘em and shake ‘em and make ‘em" tactics, rather than stimulus, are 
promoting more tension than talent. (Parents', November) 





Bonus 


Important differences in U.S., European school selection policy are presented 
in a one-page preview of The Child, The Parent and The State, new Conant book. 
(Parents', November) 








Esquire 


Advance script for "Secret of Freedom," hour-long drama by Pulitzer prize 
poet Archibald MacLeish, appears in Esquire. The teleplay, with Thomas Mitchell, 
Kim Hunter, Tony Randall, is set for big NBC-TyV spot in February. Video-taped 
in Mount Holly, N.J., it portrays a young - . 
couple's fight for better schools in face 
of small-town indifference. Two years in 
planning, "Secret" is part of NBC effort to 
widen audience for public affairs issues 
through drama. It's the story of the deep 
implications for continued U.S. democracy 
when people are lethargic about maintaining 
good schools for the young generation. 
There is no doubt that Author MacLeish is 
an angry man as he surveys complacency by 
so-called "good citizens" about the value 
of education. ‘rhe story line deals with 
a town which has turned down a school bond et 


issue. (Esquire, October) Author MacLeish in Mount Holly, N.J. 
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“You Are There’ — Schoolhouse-Style 


Radio's most enthralling school series in years starts this week in many 
states. . ."Everybody's Mountain," a 14-week, 30-minute program produced by 
famed "You Are There" creator, Robert Lewis Shayon. On-the-spot classroom 
drama of learning was caught and taped in schools nation-wide for National 
Educational TV and Radio Center. It's being aired by almost all 79 station- 
members of National Association of Educational Broadcasters. (Some AM, some 
FM; check your local outlet for scheduling.) 








Little Helmets and Big Headaches 


Is “iddy-biddy" football a grade-school boon or a triple-threat to health, 
safety, and emotions? In Woman's Day, Prof. Charles A. Bucher of New York Univ. 
referees all pro and con arguments, gives AMA Sports Committee standards as 
guides to parents deciding about permission to play. Valuable, authoritative 
criteria to slow hasty sports programming. (Woman's Day, November) 
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Wedding Bells or Dismissal Bell? 


"Why Teen-Age Marriages Are Falling Apart" in McCall's has as crux of story 
the school struggle to find consistent policy toward student marriage, points up 
danger of one elopement setting off a "chain reaction." Author Samuel Grafton 
digs deep, cites dozens of case histories, argues for "family living" courses 
earlier than oft-too-late senior year. (McCall's, November) 





Too Much, Too Soon 


Eye-opening statistics tying low grades to car ownership lead off "Are 
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You Doing Too Much for Your Child?" in Good Housekeeping. A hard-hitter on 
educational, emotional effects of over-indulging children. (Good Housekeeping, }$ | 
November) 


Good News for the Muses | 


Timely bouquet for educational vision goes to Manhattan's High School of 
Music and Art in Coronet article, "New York's 'Castle' of Culture." Stresses 
the rigorous academic standards, serious aspirations, and inspiring record for 
artistry and scholarship in M & A's 23-year history. Cost: just $85 per year 
more per student to operate. Its principal argues for one in each major city 
(maybe a dream, but makes good rebuttal for "frill-chasers"). (Coronet, 
November) 





Good-by to Gunplay? 


Of special interest where PTA's are cooperating in national program to 
appraise TV fare sternly is Reporter fantasy, "The Conquest of Trigger Mortis." 
Author Marya Mannes envisions 1965 ban on video slaughter, brings to light 
little-circulated survey data from England, as PTA ammunition. (Reporter, 
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A BUSINESS MAN LOOKS AT THE SCHOOLS 


Eric Johnston, former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, is one business man who has 


given a lot of thought to the problems of American educa- 
tion. 





Speaking at Baltimore, Md., last week to some 10,000 
Maryland educators at the annual convention of the Maryland 
State Teachers' Association, Johnston, in an address which 
was not widely noticed in the press, declared the shortage 
of classrooms and of trained teachers is not one that can 
be met by "nibbling." 





"It can only be met," Johnston said, "by a dramatic 
elevation of the role of the teacher in our society--the re- 
establishment of this noblest profession in prestige, as 
well as in'money, the re-establishment of teaching as a R ERNE. » 
service no less important to the American people than any credit” Fabian Bachrach 
government or private service." ES See 








He asked where the money was to come from, and noted that reports from state after 
state and county after county are that state and local funds for education are “mort- 
gaged to the hilt." 





"But still more money is needed," he added. "Not just a trickle of support, but 
really adequate support. And it takes no fiscal mind reader or certified public book- 
keeper to see that there now remains one principal source for additional school income-- 
the taxes paid by Americans to the federal government. 





"It is here, on the federal level, where the support of our school system has been 
most neglected and where support must inevitably come. In the total financing of our 
school system, it has been this area which has been most derelict, most delinquent, 
most defunct." 





TEAM PLAY WITH GENIUS CARRYING THE BALL 


A California farm-boy genius, his alert teacher in a one-room school, a state tech- 
nical college, and a manufacturer of air and space vehicle equipment have teamed up in 
an experiment which may be of historic scientific significance. 





Not long ago, the teacher, in San Luis Obispo County (her identity and that of the 
boy are being withheld) told authorities at the California Polytechnic College that the 
range of a 12-year-old lad in her country school "in science and mathematics" was too 
broad for her experience. The college gave the boy tests which revealed unusual ability 
in electronics and calculus. County school officials enlisted the interest of the Leach 
Corp. in Los Angeles. The company, the college, and school officials then formulated a 
program for home development of the young genius which, if successful, will be expanded 
to the benefit of other scientifically gifted youngsters. 





The company is loaning a home laboratory to be used by the 12-year-old and another 
exceptional boy of 14 and promises to loan or buy lab equipment for other brilliant 
students in the future. The first project for the first two students affected by the 
plan is to assemble an analog computer. A four-man steering committee of the college's 
faculty will administer the program, according to Dean Harold P. Hayes of the college, 
while Robert R. Beachler, Jr., director of engineering for Leach, will coordinate the 
company's part in the arrangement. "We don't know where the experiment will lead us," 
says Hayes. "We do know that the future of science in the United States and the expan- 
sion of our scientific horizons rest as much on the specially gifted students whom we 
can find and develop as on the training of those who are generally able academically." 











Next year's session of Congress will consider a bill to allow teach- 
ing of English in Puerto Rico as a modern foreign language. This will 
permit island schools to give instruction in English with the aid of 
National Defense Education Act funds. Unfamiliarity with our native 
tongue, strangely enough, is not a problem unique to the islands. 

To a lesser degree, school systems in some Texas cities and New York 
City, among others, face the same problem. 














Keeping his eye on progress of the bill will be Fernando Roca, assist- 

ant director for vocational education and coordinator of NDEA assist- 
ance in Puerto Rican schools. Mr. Roca, who visited the U.S. Office of Education last 
week, described some of the educational problems in the islands, where 50 percent of 
the 650 persons per square mile are below the age of 19. The approximately 600,000 
school children represent a bigger percentage of the population than those of any other 
territory or state. The territorial government administers the 76 school districts. 
Under NDEA, Puerto Rico could get over $1 million in aid. Trouble is, she may lose a 
part of it because of inability to raise matching funds. 





> Palm Springs, Calif., "America's Foremost Desert Resort," took one look at EDUCA- 
TION U.S.A.'s story on the recent Chicago teachers’ salary raise and flew to ring out 
its own glad tidings. Small wonder’ Its salary scale starts at $5200 a year, with 
maximums somewhat higher than $9000. A clause they are particularly proud of reads 
like this: An aanual anniversary increment of $300 may be allowed for each three years 
of service beyond the twelfth year which are rendered by each certified employee. 





>» Walter McQuade, associate editor of Architectural Forum, last week told a region- 
al meeting of the American Institute of Architects in Des Moines that "many of the 
blasts against school costs come from big organizations that have air-conditioned of- 
fices and background music." He added: "They have wall-to-wall environment." McQuade 
believes that school boards should not be blamed for their "fantastic attention" to 








economy. "Something must be done to get away from financing education by property tax," 


he says. 


» "Instead of memorializing itself in the usual form of a statue, a football score- 
board, a gate, or a piece of fence, the Northwestern University chapter of Phi Delta 
Theta . . . has decided to endow a professorship. The fraternity is hoping to raise 
$300,000 over a 10-year period from its membership. . . . This would provide a salary 
of $15,000 or more. The university would determine in what field to establish the 
professorship. . .The example is a worthy one for other college organizations to 
follow. There may be some alumni who would prefer to see their group glorified in 
stone or bronze, but it should be easy to convince them that in the long run or the 





short run Pai Delta Theta's idea is better." (From an editorial in the Chicago Tribune.) 





> NEWSMAKERS--Samuel A. Gillingham, principal of the Atlantic City Hizh School, 
takes over the position of superintendent in the city Jan. 1, succeeding Alfred Saseen, 
who retires Dec. 31. >» John F. Cox, formerly public service director for Station 
WBNS-TV, Columbus, Oaio, assumes new duties Nov. 2 as television coordinator for NEA. 
>> 4H. Grant Vest has resigned as commissioner of education in Colorado to accept 
newly created post in Utah of director of the Coordinating Council on Higher Education, 
effective Nov. l. 
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